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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


^,,v---  June  20,  19I19 

WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  19^9 

World  wool  production  in  19U9  l/  is  estimated  at  3.7  "billion  pounds, 

an  increase  of  lO  million  pounds  over  a  year  earlier,  according  to  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The 

estimate  is  approximately  5  percent  below  the  193^-^0  average  of  3.9  billion 
pounds. 


The  strong  demand  for  wool  and  the  resulting  high  prices  on  the  world 
market  for  the  past  several  years  have  provided  producers  with  the  incentive 
either  to  increase  or  to  maintain  wool  production  in  all  of  the  major  pro- 
ducing countries  except  the  United  States. 

Favorable  wool  prices,  which  were  expected  to  encourage  a  larger  pro- 
duction in  19^8,  were  partially  offset  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
in  a  few  important  countries  and  by  competition  with  other  farm  enterprises 
in  other  countries.     The  sheep-raising  and  wool-producing  industry  is  readily 
affected  by  weather  conditions,  and  less  quickly  by  economic  influences. 


WOOL:  Estimated  world  production,  greasy  basis,  by  continents, 
 average  1936-UO,  annual  iSkk-k^  


Continent 

:  Average 
1936-UO 

.  19^^  ' 

'  19U5 

19^6 

'  191+7 

!  19H8 

19^9 

:  Mil. 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

.  Mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No.  America 

U52 

1+09  . 

370 

335 

:  301+ 

286 

Europe 

:  ^80 

:  1+12 

382 

391 

38I+ 

:  1+08 

.  396 

U.S.S.R. 

310 

277 

282 

287 

286 

305 

315 

Asia 

3hk 

327 

333 

3I+O 

'  331 

:  3I+I 

337 

So.  America  ' 

'  639 

772 

.  790 

810 

75I+ 

:  696 

69s 

Africa 

:  337 

305 

:     298  • 

281+ 

265  , 

:  270 

:  271 

Oceania 

'  1,366 

1,3S9 

1,301 

.  1.337 

1.365 

:  1,1+00 

1,1+25 

Total  1/ 

3,930 

3,930 

:  3,800 

3,320 

3,720 

:  3,720 

:  3,730 

1/  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  June  20,  191+9. 

1/  Eased  upon  estimates  of  the  clip  now  being  shorn  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  a  forward  estimate  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  clip  for 
the  season  beginning  in  September  and  October,  including  both  apparel 
and  carpet  wool. 
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A  larger  wool  prodaction  in  19^9  is  indicated  for  South  Anerica,  Africa, 
Oceania  (Australia  pjid  New  Zealand)  and  the  Soviet  Union,  than  a  year  ago. 
Also,   the  output  in  South  Ajnerica,  Oceania  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  consid- 
erably ahove  the  1936-UO  average,  while  .Ifrica  is  still  about  one-third  below. 
Generally,  pasture  and  feed  conditions  for  sheep-raising  and  wool  prodaction 
have  been  favorable  during  the  past  year,  except  in  a  few  provinces  of 
Argentina,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  a  portion  of  jiustralia.     On  the  other 
hand,  North  American  production  estimates  indicate  the  contina-ance  of  the 
downward  trend  and  estimates  for  Europe  and  Asia  are  also  soisewhat  below 
last  year.    Production  in  these  areas  is  37  percent,  20  percent  and  k  percent, 
respectively,  below  the  1936-40  average.     The  lov/er  production  reflects  pri- 
marily the  smaller  number  of  sheep  in  those  continents. 

■    Production  of  wool  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  19U9  probably  will 
continue  the  downward  trend  v;hich  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  several 
years.    Both  countries  are  practically  one-third  below  their  respective  pre- 
war levels.    With  other  countries  in  North  anerica  producing  about  the  saae 
as  last  year,  the  total  19^9  wool  production  for  the  continent  is  estinated 
at  only  2S6  million  pounds,  about  I65  million  pounds  below  the  1936-UO 
prewar  s.verage. 

In  Europe,  wool  production  for  the  current  year  showed  a  decline  fron 
a  year  earlier.    Production,  however,  was  maintained  in  most  countries  and 
increased  in  some.    The  output  in  Spain,  one  of  the  principal  producing 
countries,  may  fall  from  8S  to  66  million  pounds  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
drought  in  the  latter  part  of  19^8  and  early  iSk^.     The  indiger.'-as  production 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  major  importing  country,  is  expected  to  be  30  ailli-^n 
pounds,  a  further  increase  from  last  year,  reflecting  recovery  from  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  19^6  and  IS^l*     France  and  Italy  have 
increased  production  some'-'hat  over  last  year,  but  are  still  below  prewar. 
Eastern  European  countries  made  small  gains  in  vool  output  over  the  past 
year,  but  also  are  somewhat  below  prewar  production.     The  European  total, 
however,  is  approximately  396  million  po'onds  as  compared  to  ^8  million 
pounds  for  the  previous  year  and  USO  million  "oounds  for  the  prewar  yepTS. 
The  Soviet  .Union  is  expected  to  increase  its  production  above  19^3  end  is 
now  believed  to  be  slightly  above  prewar. 

Only  minor ; changes  in  wool  producti'^n  are  expected  for  countries  in 
Asia  with  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Iraq.     These  2  countries  report  a 
decrease  of  3  million  and  5  million  pounis  respectively.     The  total 
Asiatic  production  is  indicated  at  331  million  pcunds,  cor:pared  with  3U1 
million  pounds  for  last  , year  -jid  3UU  million  po'unds  for  the  prewar  average. 

Wool  production  prospects  in  South  America. for  the  season  beginning 
this  fall  are  only  slightly  greater  than  191+3.    "The  major  ^producing 
countries  of  Ar ;,-entina  and  Uruguay  are  not  expected  to  increase  their 
production,  due  in  part  to  weather  conditions,  competing  crops  and  reduced 
exports  resulting  from  prices  being  held  above  the  world  le%'el.  production 
in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  kS  million  pounds  in  I9U9,  approximately  the  sa^e 
as  the  last  two  years.     Output  in  Chile  is  likely  to  increase  from  U2  million 
to  around  U6  million  pounds.     The  total  production  in  South  .-inierica  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  698  million  pounds  in  comparison  with  696  cilliDn 
pounds  for  19U8  and  639  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  years  I936-UO. 
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The  oatpat  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  largest  wool-producing 
country  on  the  African  continent,  is  estinated  to  he  ahout  S  percent  below 
the  1936-HO  average.     The  present  drought  conditions  are  expected  to  affect 
the  lambing  percentages,  quality  and  quantity  of  wool.     This  will  halt  the 
upward  trend  and  generally  slow  down  the  recovery  to  the  pre\»rar  level. 

With  good  growing  v/eather  over  the  greater  part  of  Aus tralia's  pastoral 
areas,  the  present  outlook  for  19^9  season  is  promising  and  is  no\ir  estimated 
at  ahout  1,1  hillion  pounds.     This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that  pro- 
duction has  exceeded  1  hillion  pounds.    Production  this  season  Tirill  he 
approximately  k  percent  greater  than  the  1936-UO  average,  hut  somewhat  under 
the  peak  years  of  ISkl,  19U2  and  19^3. 

Wool  production  in  New  Zealand  this  year  is  expected  to  he  only  slightly 
under  the  335  million  pounds  of  last  year.    Recent  high  prices  paid  for 
breeding  stock  indicate  considerable  interest  in  flock  expansion. 

The  wide  interest  shown  in  breeding  stock  in  most  countries,  together 
with  a  relatively  high  rate  of  consumption  and  high  world  prices,  is  likely 
to  encourage  an  increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  larger  world  wool  production. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.     For  this  report,  the  committee 
v/as  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C,  M.  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Reese, 
Eugene  T.  Ransom,  and  Lazar  Volin. 
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FOREIGN  AGRtCULTywF  CiRCJH  AR 

OFPIGE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRJCULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  OEPARXJ^f ENT  Of  AG=?iCULTURE 


m  ^--ks  '  July  25. 

WOELD  TRADE  IN  EAW  WOOL  IK  19^7  AUD  19U8 

World  trade  in  raw  wool,  estimated  at  2.$ /billion  pounds  in  19^8,  was 
down  slightly  from  19U7  but  well  telow  the  level  of  nearly'  3  hillion  pounds 
•established  in  19^6,  according  to  information  availahle  t^o  the  Office  of 
•Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  " 

Postwar  trade  has  "been  appreciably  above  the  prewar  (l935"*39)  average 
•of  2.3  billion  pounds;   'l/    The 'larger  trade  in  these  years,  particularly 
in  19^6,  was  made  possible  by  an  unprecedented  demand  for  wool  in  most 
"consuming  countries,  together  with  the  large  v/artime  accumulation  in 
Southern  Hemisphere  supplying  countries.    With  the  reopening  of  European 
outlets  and  extension  of  credits  by  supplying  countries,  considerable  v;ool 
entered  x-^orld  trade  in  order  to  meet  current  mill  activity  and  to  build  up 
normal  working  stocks. 

The  world  trade  situation  in  19^8  was  characterized  by:     (l)  Strong 
demand  at  high  prices  resulting  in  a  further  depletion  of  world  wool  stocks; 
(2)  high  rate  of  consumption  and  lower  production  of  raw  wool  in  the  major 
consuming  countries,  coupled  with  some  increase  in  production  of  raw  wool 
in  the  major  producing  countries;  and  (3)  a  shift  in  trade  patterns.  These 
factors  have  caused  a  greater  percent  of  the  wool  produced  to  enter  inter- 
national trade. 

Consumption  of  wool,  particularly  of  the  finer  grades,  has  been  25  per- 
cent greater  than  production  during  the  last  3  years.    This  has  caused  the 
wartime  accumulation  to  be  worked  down  to  a  low  level  in  '3  years  ir^tead 
of  the  original  estimates  of  10  or  12.    Competition  has  increased  as  a 
result  and  prices  during  19^S  increased ' steadily  throughout  the  marketing 
season. 

Although  the  rate  of  consumption  is  still  high  in  the  major  consuming- 
countries,  there  was  some  evidence  at  the  end  of  19^8  that  the  backlog  in 
demand  had  been  met  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  European  countries. 
Imports  into  Italy  and  Belgium  were  6.o\m  57  percent  and  ^7  percent, 
respectively,  due  to  some  falling  off  in  demand  for  finished  goods.  Imports 
continue  to  be  high  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  but  re-exports  are 
a  contributing  factor, 

1/  For  information  on  world  wool  production  by  countries,  see  F¥  1-49, 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  "World  Wool  Production  in  19^8  and  Preliminary 
19^+9,  June  20.  19U9." 
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Prodaction  of  raw  wool  in  thxe  major  consaming  countries  in  iSkS  was 
about  185  million  pounds  less  than  in  prev/ar  (1936-UO)  years,  while  production 
in  the  major  producing  countries  in  19^8  v;as  about  2k  million  pounds  greater 
than  prewar.    The  greatest  decrease  in  production  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  greatest  increase  was  in  Oceania. 


EA¥  WOOL:    International  trade,  average  1935-39.  annual  19U6-U8 


Continent 

:      Ave  rage 
!  1935-39 

■  19^6 

:        19U7  1/ 

[         19U8  1/ 

Exports 

lEiports 

Exports 

.  Iinports 

Exports 

.  lEiports 

,E3q)orts 

Imports 

•     VIA  1 

>  Mil, 

lbs. 

.  Mil, 

lbs. 

Mil. 

lbs. 

•  Mil. 

•  lbs. 

Mil . 

•  lbs. 

Mil . 

.  lbs.  : 

Kll . 

lbs. 

•  Mil, 
lbs. 

No,  America 
Europe 
U.  S . S •  H. 

Asia 

So.  America 

Africa 

Oceania 

6.6 
216.0 

7^,8 

U5U.0 
259.1 
1.095.^ 

2U5.9 
1,800.7 
67.6. 
189. 8 
k,8 
.0: 
.0. 

18.8 
85.1 

|/ 

^2.5 
60U.6 
U75.2 
1.53^.2. 

:l, 312.0 

1.521.3 
:  2/ 

28.9 
:  13.1 

12.8. 

5.1 

15.9 

118,2 

33.6 
562,7 

22U.6 
1.295.0 

:  692.5 
•1.755.^ 
'1/  29.5 
21.9 
9.0 
6,0 
.0. 

U.I 

90.3 

2/ 

73.2 
590.6 
226.  U 
1.U82.7 

•  799.9 
:l,60U.g 

1/  59.6 
22. U 
8.U 
10.0 
.0 

Total  kj  \ 

2,105.9! 

2.3O8.8: 

2,  780. U. 

2,893.2. 

2,250.0 

2.51U.3! 

2,1+67.3: 

2,505.1 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Kot  available.    ^/  Exports  from  primary  so'jrces. 
kJ  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 


The  most  significant  change  in  the  world  wool  trade  picture  in  19^7  and 
I9U8  v;as  the  increase  of  over  3OO  percent  in  United  States  imports  above 
prewar. 

The  importance  of  Europe  as  a  market  for  raw  wool  is  brought  out  in  tl» 
above  table  on  international  trade.     Notwithstanding    the  great  increase  in 
imports  to  North  American  countries  and  increased  domestic  utilization  of  raw 
wool  in  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Europe  in  19U8  received  6U  per- 
cent of  all  wool  entering  world  trade.     North  America  received  32  percent  in 
19U8.     The  prewar  average  (1935-39)  imports  were  approximately  78  percent  to 
Europe  and  11  percent  to  North  America.     The  exporting  continents  have  main- 
tained their  relative  position  compared  to  prewar,  with  the  exception  of 
Africa  which  shows  a  decrease  in. total  exports. 

Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Ur'oguay 
sujpplied  nearly  95  percent  of  the  world  trade  requirements  for  raw  wool  in 
I9U7  and  19U8,  compared  with  slightly  more  than  80  percent  in  the  prewar 
period.    Domestic  consumption  has  increased  in  these  countries,  but  greater 
production,  plus  large  wartime  accumulations  which  are  rapidly  beirig  de-Dleted, 
enabled  exports  to  rem.ain  large. 
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United  States  inports  were  atoat  one-fifth  larger  in  19^8  than  in  19^7 
and  more  than  three  tinies  greater  than  the  xorev/ar  (l935'"39)  average.  Inports 
remain  large  lioth  "because  of  a  strong  demand  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
domestic  production  and  accumulated  stocks. 

Although  import  statistics  are  not  available,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
large  importer  in  19^7  an<3.  19^8,    That  country  purchased  considerable  quantities 
of  wool  in  those  years  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  as 
v;ell  as  from  offerings  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries  importing  larger  quantities  of  wool  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.     These  k  countries  and  the  United  States 
iroport  the  bulk  of  the  wool  entering  world  trade,  much  the  same  as  the  5 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  named  above  dominate  the  export  of  raw  wool. 


Prepared  by  Eugene  T.  Ransom  and  Anna  A.  Jones,  under  the  supervision  of 
Floyd  B.  Davis. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OrnOE  OF  FOREiGhf  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 

uNireD  stAtES  o^fARTi/ENT "or  agriculture: 

WASHINGTON^  O^C. 


FW-3-49  Octo'ber  10,  19^9 

7/ORLD  STOCKS  OF  APPAREL  IDOL/ June  30,  1949 

World  stocks  of  apparel  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  1949-50  selling 
season  are  estimated  at  nearly  2,8  billion  pounds  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.     This  is  a  decrease  of  about  900  million  pounds 
from  last  year  and  approximately  the  same  as  a  forecast  released  by  the 
International  Wool  Study  Group  in  London  late  last  year. 

The  proportion  of  wool  stocks  held  by  government  organizations  (J.O. 
stocks  and  C.C.C.  stocks)  to  total  world  stocks  is  the  lowest  since  the 
war.    This  proportion  decreased  from  approximately  48  percent  on  July  1, 
1947  to  36  percent  on  July  1,  1948,  and  down  to  25  percent  on  July  1,  1949. 
The  actual  quantity  now  held  is  only  698  million  pounds  out  of  a  world  total 
of  2.8  .billion  pounds. 

Stocks  held  by  deal.ers  in  the  five  major  producing  countries  are  about 
one-fourth  larger  in  1949  than  in  1948;  while  those  held  by  the  trade  in 
the  five  major  consuming  countries  are  about  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  1948. 
Actual  quantities  privately  ovmed  in  all  countries  were  2,323  million  pounds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1948-49  season  and  2,069  million  pounds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1949-50  season. 

Since  the  war  the  rate  of  world  consumption  has  been  such  that  approxi- 
mately .8  billion  pounds  of  wool  have  been  needed  in  addition  to  the  current 
clip.    Slackening  of  demand  and  mill  activity  in  a  niomber  of  countries  indi- 
cates that  the  postwar  peak  in  consumption  has  been  reached.    Any  decrease 
in  consumption  will  tend  to  lessen  the  gap  between  world  production  and 
consumption. 

Stocks  held  by  the  trade  are  at  dangerously  low  levels,  considering 
the  rate  of  consumption.    Price  resistance  to  finished  goods  encountered 
during  the  past  year,  together  v/ith  the  constant  threat  of  devaluation, 
caused  most  operators  to  v/ork  at  the  lowest  level  of  raw  materials  possible. 

Total  world  stocks  of  apparel  vraol  are  still  somewhat  above  prewar, 
but  are  not  excessive  considering  the  general  level  of  wool  consumption. 
In  vievf  of  the  more  stable  monetary  exchange  situation  at  the  present  time, 
efforts  may  be  expected  to  bring  commercial  stocks  in  consuming  countries 
to  a  more  normal  working  level. 


stocks  of  wool  held  by  mi].ls  and  dealers  and  the  United  States 
Government  on  April  1,  1949  aiflounted  to  E93  ni3-llion  pcmds  and  the  calcu- 
lated stocks  on  July  1,  1949  amounted  to  455  nillion  pounds.!/  This  is 
about  60  percent  above  the  1935-39  July  1  average  and  is  higher  in  re- 
lation to  domestic  consujnption  than  prevvar.    In  the  first  half  of  1549, 
consumption  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  corcent  above  the  19  35-39  average. 

Stocks  of  vraol  on  the  continent  are  reported  to  be  at  a  lo",7  level. 
In  most  countries  a  five-month  supply  at  current  activity  -.vas  in  evidence. 
This  is  substantially  belov«  normal  supply. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Joint  Organization  that  trade  stocks  available 
for  use  on  J'uly  1  in  British  mills  represent  oriiy  about  three  to  four 
months'  consumption  at  the  present  rate. 

Stocks  in  Ar.gfentina  and  Uruguay  on  J'xLy  1,  1349  were  at  a  higher  level 
than  normal.    Trade  was  slov;  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  year.  Ho-.vever, 
with  the  closing  of  other  major  m.arkets  and  as  prices  -.vere  more  in  line 
xvith  vrorld  -wool  prices,  much  of  the  supply  v/as  mr^ved  in  the  -third  quarter 
and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  openLng  of  the  na;  season  in  October  are  expected 
to  be  norm^al. 

Stocks  in  the  Dominions  of  Australia,  Mow  Zealand  and  Union  of  South 
Africa  were  about  a  third  less  at  the  end  of  tiie  selling  season  in  June 
than  they    were  at  the  same  time  la^it  year.    Total  stocks  in  thctse  countries 
were  600  million  pounds  on  J'dy  1,  1949. 

1/  Stocks  are  noM  reported  oaly  as  .'f  April  1.  J-oly  1  stocks  are  estimated 
by  adding  the  current  year  clip  and  imports  April  -  June  and  subtracting 
consumption  and  exports  for  that  quarter. 

Prepared  in  the  Livestock  and  vVool  Divj.sion  by  Flovd  E.  Davis  -and 
Eugene  T.  Ransom. 


WOL  STOCKS:    i/forld  stocks  of  apparel  wool,  greasy  basis  at 
beginning  of  194S-50  season  with  cojnparisons  l/ 


1947-48  : 

1948-49  : 

1949-50  (Prelijninary) 

OUUIIbiy  • 
  ■                         ;;  «1 

Govt.  : 

owned  or  : 
jggpnsored  2/. 

Total  : 

Govt,  : 

o^med  or  : 
sponsored  2/ . 

Total  : 

Govt,  * 

owned  or  : 
sponsored  2/: 

Total 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

Million : 
pounds  ! 

Million  J 
pounds  : 

Million: 
pounds  . : 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

Canada  : 
United  States  « 

440  : 

820  : 

177  ; 

42  : 
1/  862  : 

91  \ 

44 

4/  456 

Austria  : 
Belgium  : 
Czechoslovakia; 
France  : 
Geri-nany  : 
Greece  : 
Italy  J 
Ne  til  er  lands  j 
Norway  : 
Poland 

Spain  ; 
Sweden 
S\';itzerland 
United  Kingdom: 

—  : 

—  ; 

550 

1/  • 

H 
1/ 

1/  i 

^  / 

5/ 

1/ 

1/ 
.  570 

—  . 

— 

:  277 

D  J 
57  ; 

20  . 

101  J 
60  . 

8 

118 
13  . 

25 
30 

.  30 

:  680 

—  . 

:         —  : 

:           194  \ 

5 
51 
16 
113 
40 
8 

110 
18 

5 
22 
35 
25 

8 

568 

Soviet  Union 

5/  : 

!  .  100 

105 

Japan 

,  — 

;  — 

\  20 

— 

Argentina  6/ 
Brazil  6/ 
Chile  £/ 
Uruguay  6/ 

:  — 
•  — 

:  270 
:    5  / 
•  5/ 
:  70 

!  — 

\  150 
:  S 
:  S 
:  43 

.  — 

\  225 

\  4 

!  7 

\  66 

Union  of  South 
Africa 

:  70 

i  100 

]  28 

\  38 

1 

\  4 

Australia 
iMevi  Ziea±ana 

i  880 
.  280 

:  1,150 
.  390 

:  672 
:  173 

.  772 

\  247 

cAc 

\  69 

A  An 
!  149 

Others  and 
afloat 

.*  800 

\  200 

;  200 

Total 

;  2,000 

:  4,170 

:  1,327 

:  3,650 

• 

:.  698 

:  2,767 

1/  Season  begins  July  unless  otherwise  specified.    _2/  Refers  to  the  Joint  Organiza- 
tion in  the  United  Kingd.om  and  the  Dominions  and  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaLion 
in  the  United  States.    _5/  Included  iii  the  total.    4/  For  the  United  States  stocks 
are  reported  as  of  April  1.    These  have  been  adjusted  by  adding  ciirrent  year  clip 
and  imports  Apri].-June  and  subtracting  consumption  and  exports,  _5/  Included  with 
others.    _6/  Stocks  are  as  of  October  1. 
OFAR-Live"stock  and  VjooI  Division  10/5/49 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

Orri-CE  O-f:  FO-RtiG-f^f  AX? RiCi) LTU RAL  R£LATtONS  | 
LJNir£:p  STATES  t)iBPABTMEM*T  Of  AG R!CU LTXJ R E 
WASHINGTON^  D^C, 

 '  -        '     :    ii^MmiiMMmM^ 

m  '£-/+9  •  •  October  21,  1949 

•    •     .     -     :      \iO0L  kW  mOL  TiiXTILES       .  ; 

■  DEV^ALUATION'  PlAS  ■  INCRilASfiD  BRITISH  EXPORTS  ^0  UNITi,D  STATES  ■ 

The  export  price  advantage  as  a  result  of  devaluation  presented  a 
special- opportunity  for- the  sale  of  wool  textile  products  to  the  United 
States,  ■  according' to  a  report  fronv  the  American  Consulate  in  Bradford, 
England,    Analysis  of  greatly  increased  exports  of  these  products  to 
the  American-  aarket  during  the  -week  ended  October  7  shows  the  follovdng 
developments:  ■ 

Exports  of  -wool  were  the  largest  for  any  -tf/eek  since  ■■ 
the  week  ended  August  22,  1947.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of 
the  total  of  231,264  pounds  exported  in  the    oek,  204,141  pounds  i-^ere 
of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  origin. 

Shipments  of  noils  v;ere  the  largest  for  any  ■j.'eek  since  the  week 
ended  February  4,  1949  and  included  a  big  proportion  of  64' s  and  70 's 
qualities,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  in  short  supply  in  Bradford 
for  several  months. 

The  total  of  wastes  was  the  largest  since  the  week  ended  February  20, 
1942. 

Exports  of  rags  do  not  seem  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  currency 
change  and  the  current  week's  shipments  were  the  third  lowest  in  eight 
weeks. 

Yarns  at  5,379  pounds  were  equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  four 
weeks. 

The  total  of  151,  563  yards  of  wool  cloth,  comprising  138,148  square 
yards  of  worsteds  and  13,415  square  yards  of  woolens,  was  the  largest 
for  any  v/eck  since  the  week  ended  J-ane  19,  1942, 

The  29,491  square  feet  of  carpets  exported  wore  in  one  shipment  and 
made  up  the  largest  total  since  the  week  ended  April  8,  1949* 
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Declared  exports  of  vrool  and  wool  pzxsducts  fron  Bradford 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  weeks  - 
September  16,  1949  -  October  7,  1949. 


:                       j'sek  ended 

Commodity 

:  UNIT 

:  Sept.  16 
:  1949 

:  Sept.  23 
:  1949 

:  Sept,  30 
:  1949 

:  Oct.  7 

:  1949 

Wool  and  hair 

Noils 
Wastes 

Rags  : 
Y  p  yn  ■=!  ' 

Cloth  : 
Blankets  and  ; 

traveling  rugs  : 
Carpets  and  : 

floor  rugs  : 

:  pounds 
.  If 

>        If  . 

.        II  . 

II  . 

sq,  yds: 
pounds  : 
sq.  ft.  : 

:  8,935 

:  67,233 
34, ±04 

70,533  : 
5,937  : 
53,838  : 

245  : 
752  : 

:  26,461 
:  69,657 

76,300  : 
5,477  : 
53,155  : 

4,529  : 

900  : 

:  101,639 
:  109,703 
'       2>,t)/4  , 

202,245  i 
4,720  : 

76,535  : 
2,548  : 

24,637  : 

:  231,264 
:  196,179 
:  94,5^0 
74,316 
5,379 
151, 563 

181 
29,491 

Source:    Consulate's  declared  exports. 
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If.?rjj:2lKATI0NAL  "..OOL  STUDY  GROUP 

Following  is  the  final  press  release  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
International  Wool  Studj/-  Group  held  in  London  early  in  November* 

From  November  7th  to  November  9't'h  representatives  from  the 
Argentine,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  India,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Persia,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  The  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.A., 
Uruguay  and  Yugoslavia,  together  with  observers  from  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Kingdom  Dominion  "Wool 
Disposals  Li;. it ed.  International  Wool  Textile  Organization  and 
ComiiLonwealth  Economic  Comr:ittee  nave  participated  in  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  VJool  Study  Group,  . 

The  Study  Group  have  reviewed  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  wool  situation  since  their  Second  Meeting  in  October 
1948,  -They  have  heard  statements  from  the  different  delegations 
as  to  the  position  in  their  respective  countries  with  special 
reference  to  any  prroblems  arising  therein,  and  to  any  m.atters  of 
international  interest. 

The  Group  noted  that  the  postwar  trend  of  world  W90I  production 
continued  to  show  an  increase.    It  expected  that  in  1949-50  pro- 
duction of  all  v/ool  would  total  3,844  million  povmds  (greasy  basis) 
compared  with  3,758  million  pounds  in  I948-49,  3,721  million 
pounds  in  1947-48  and  3,788  million  pounds  per  annum  in  the  period 
■  1934-39.    Of  total  wool  production,  apparel  wool  am.ounted  to  2,957 
million  pounds  in  1948-49,  and  is  expected  to  reach  3,015  million 
pounds  in  1949-50. 

In  the  five  principal  exporting  countries  the  production  of  i  .erino 
wool  has  been  steadily  rising  since  the  war  and  is  expected  to  reach 
the  prewar  level  in  the  current  season.    The  output  of  crossbred 
and  other  types  of  wool  has  been  appreciably  higher  than  in  the 
imiiiediate  prewar  ps-riod. 
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In  the  principal  wool  L-iLporting  countries  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  merino  v;ool  has  declined  sharply  corp/ared  with  prewar 
owing  to  the  reduced  output  in  the  United  States,  Production 
in  these  countries  of  crossbred  is  increasing  but  has  achieved 
only  83  percent  of  the  1934-39  average.    Production  of  types 
other  than  merino  and  crossbred  is  also  increasing,  and  has 
passed  the  prewar  level. 

It  was  noted  that  the  ag-^regate  of  production  of  principal 
exporters  and  importers  in  the  ciirrent  season  vrould  exceed 
the  prswar  level  by  a  little  over  3  percent;  but  in  the  current 
season  merino  production  in  those  countries  is  estimated  at 
8  percent  below  pr-war  while  crossbred  production  is  forecast 
at  10  percent  above  prewar.    The  output  of  carpet  type  wdoI 
has  also  increased  substantially. 

In  exatiining  v/orld  consumption  of  apparel  wool  it  was  noted 
that  .this  at  3,547  inillijn  pounds  was  8  percent  less  in  1943-49 
than  in  the  preceding  season.    This  was  attributed  ali^ost  entirely 
to  the  sharp  decline  in  activity  in  the  xvool  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  from  which  th^re  was  little  recovery  until 
August  1949.    On  the  assumption  that  the  present  level  of 
activity  would  be  maintained  throughout  the  season,  and  taking 
into  account  an  increased  use  of  noils,  shoddy,  etc.  in  sub- 
stitution for  virgin  wool,  the  Group  cxpiicted  that  consumption 
vjould  be  very  slightly  below  that  of  19Z<B-49. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  30  June  1949  Government  stocks  amounted 
to  640  million  pounds  and  conir:orcial  stocks  to  <.,321  million 
pounds.    Comraercial  stocks  amounted  to  nearly  eight  months' 
consumption.    The  Group  tentatively  jstir.:ated  that  at  30  June 
1950  Government  stocks  would  be  reduced  to  3I7  million  pounds, 
or  barely  one  month's  world  consumption,  whils  comrercial  stocks 
woulc  fall  to  2,131  million  pounds,  i.-^.,  seven  to  eight  months' 
consumption. 

The  Group  noted  the  trend  in  the  prices  of  wool  over  th^  past 
twelve  months  and  recognizod  that  prices  were  generally  at 
a  hi^h  level.    It  was  recognized,  however,  that  no  s.;rious 
difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  obv^aining  adeauato  supplies. 
Difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  wool  textile 
industry  ap;  ear^d  to  be  confined  in  the  uain  to  the  industries 
of  those  countries  wnose  currencies  ./..re  hard  in  comparison  with 
those  of  their  ov^^rseas  customers. 


The  Group  com  ended  the-  work  of  Technical  Committee  in  developing 
a  minimum  standard  for  the  collection  and  reporting  of  world 
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wool  statistics.    In  order  to  further  this  work    the  Group  re- 
established the  Technical  Comrrdttee  v/nich  will  include  representa- 
tives designated  by  int^r-^sted  raeL.bcr  j.overnments  and  international 
organizations  concerned  with  v/orld  wool  statistics.    The  Tech- 
nical GonT'iittee  will  report  to  the  Group  at  its  Fourth  Meeting, 

Ka.ving  noted  all  t.i.'se  facts  the  Group  concluded  that  no  iiiiLiediate 
problems  existed  in  co?mection  with  the  production,  consumption 
or  trade  in  wool  which  called  for  intergovernmental  action, 

Finall;/  the  Group  agreed  to  continue  to  meet  from  time  to  time 
in  its    resent  form  in  order  to  ruviev/  the  world  vrool  position, 
and  appointed  a  small  committee  to  deal  with  minor  questions 
arising  between  meetings  of  the  full  Group, 


FOR E IG AG R I C U LT U R E  G IRC U L A R 

O-FR-OE'ar  f^ft^IGN  AX^RlCUf^URAL  RELATIONS 
Wirei?  StA-tES  0ePART^1^:NT  or  AGFTfcCULTt'RE: 
WASHINGTON-,  0,C, 


FW  6-49  "  November  28^  1949 

VvCRLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  1949 

World  wool  production  in  1949  1/  is  estimated  at  3,780  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  10  million  pounds  over  the  1948  output,  according  to  the 
regular  fall  sunuary  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  2/. 
The  estimate  is  approjcimately  4  percent  below  the  I930-4O  average  of  3.9 
billion  pounds.    This  total  production  includes  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool 
and  is  on  a  grease  basis. 

Generally  favorable  weather  and  forage  conditions  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  year  in  nearly  all  producing  areas,  except  Argentina  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.    This,  together  with  a  strong  world  demand  ■ 
and  strengthening  of  prices*  has  caused  ;  reduction  of  wool  to  be  maintained 
or  increased  in  most  wool  producing  countries.    The  notable  exception  is 
the  United  States  where  decreases  due  largely  to  the  competition  of  . 
other  farm  enterprises  are  continuing. 

Producers  of  wool  in  all  major  producing  countries,  except  the  United 
States,  have  made  an  effort  to  maintain  production  somewhere  near  the 
levels  git tained  during  the  war*    Consumption  has  been  in  excess  of  pro- 
duction since,  the  war  resulting  in  high  prices  on  the  world  market.  This 
fact  has" caused  governments  and  producer  groups  to  take  an  unusual  interest 
in  wool     an  important  comr.odity  in  international  trade.  Production 
reached 'ah  all  time  high  of  4.2  billion  pounds  in  1941* then  gradually  de- 
creased to  3.8  billion  pounds  in  1945.    Production  increased  in  1946,  but 
fell  rather  sharply  in  1947  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  and  forage 

1/    Based  upon  estiiaates  of  the  spring  alip  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
combined  vdth  that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1 
of  the  same  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Pulled  wool  is  included 
for  most  countries  at  its  greasy  equivalent.     2/    Late  each  Spring  an 
estimate  is  made  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  .clip,  plus  a  forecast  for 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,    Data,  especially  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
are  reviewed  at  this  tiaie  each  Fall. 
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conditions  in  most  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.    Under  the 
impetus  of  high  prices  maintained  hy  a  denand  and  supply  position 
favora"ble  to  producers  of  raw  wool,  and  with  favorahle  weather  conditions 
in  most  areas,  output  has  increased  in  19^3  and  19^9* 

The  output  of  merino  wool  has  increased  proportionately  more  than 
the  increase  in  the  world  clip,  even  though  it  is  still  'below  its  prewar 
level.     The  output  of  crossbred  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tended  to 
decline  except  in  the  current  season,   though  it  has  for  some  years  "been 
higher  than  the  "orewar  average.     Prices  of  merino  relative  to  crosshred 
have  favored  a  greater  output. 

The  production  of  carpet  wool  h^s  shown  a  small  tut  consistent  in- 
crease for  the  past  3  seasons  "but  its  relation  to  the  total  and  to  apparel 
wool  production  has  not  changed  appreciably. 

Production  of  wool  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  19^5  continued 
the  downward  trend  of  the  past  several  ;^ears.     This  decline  from  1S^2  of 
ahout  200  million  pounds  reflects  a  sharp  curtailment  in  sheep  numbers, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  lagging  returns  for  wool  as  cocpared  with  cattle 
raising  and  cash  grains.     Furthermore,   returns  for  fat  lambs  for  slaughter 
have  been  rore  favoro-ble  than  returns  from  wool,   thereby  increasing 
slaughter  and  discouraging  flook  replacements. 

Production  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  gradually  increasing  and  in 
19^9  was  approximately  87  percent  of  prewar.     The  increase  is  due  to  the 
gradual  rehabilitation  of  flocks. 

Argentine  production  of  i^fool  is  down  belc-'  the  prewar  average.  Sheep 
numbers  in  the  southern  provinces  have  not  fully  recovered  from  the  severe 
drought  of  19^7  while  high  costs  and  shortage  of  labor  contributed  to 
the  decline  in  Buenos  Aires  Province.     There  is  a  trend  toward  smaller 
production  of  merino  and  coarse  carpet  wool  and  a  corresponding  percentage 
increase  in  fine  crossbreds.     This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Australia  were  102,559,000  head  on  March  3I,  19U5, 
and  were  at  109,000,000  head  at  the  same  tine  this  year.  Pastoral 
conditions  are  reported  to  ha\re  been  excellent  this  year  resulting  in  a 

large  clip  of  good  quality. 

The  5  principal  wool  producing  countries,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Ur'uguay  continue  to  produce  a 
greater  percentage  of  world  supply  and  for  19^9  their  sh^re  of  the  world 
production  is  substantially  above  the  level  of  19'2;6-U0. 
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WOOL:    V\forld  wool  production, 

averages  1936-40,  1941-45, 
annual  1946-49. 


Average 


Continent 

:  1936-40 

1941-45  : 

1946 

1947  : 

1948  : 

•  1949 

Mil.  lbs: 

Mil.  lbs.  : 

Mil.  lbs. 

'  Mil.  lbs.  ; 

Mil.  lbs.: 

Mil.  lbs. 

North  Americ; 

1       451  ' 

:         458  ! 

369 

:         335  : 

304  : 

281 

Europe 

:       483  ; 

446  ! 

395 

:         3B9  i 

415 

I  420 

U.S.S.R, 

:        310  J 

\         280  : 

287  ' 

286  : 

305  : 

:  315 

Asia  i 

:       344  : 

337  : 

339 

342  : 

357  : 

353 

South  America       639  ' 

75a  : 

810 

:         755  : 

691  ' 

:  666 

Africa 

:       337  : 

322  ! 

283 

;         268  : 

279  ! 

275 

Oceania 

:    1,366  ; 

1,439  ! 

1,337  ! 

:      1,565  ! 

1,419  : 

1,450 

Total  1/  : 

•    3,930  : 

4,040  i 

3,320  : 

:      3,740  ! 

3,770  : 

3,780 

1/    Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  November  26',  1949. 

The  follov/ing  circulars  on  world  sheep  niombers,  wool  production, v;ool 
trade,  and  wool  stocks  have  been  released  b/  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  in  1949: 


FLM  3-49  Viorld  Sheep  Numbers  in  1948  and  1949  -  April  25,  1949. 

¥ii  1-49  'vjorld  I«ool  Production  In  1949  (Preliminary). 

m  2-49  Ijcsrld  Trade  In  Haw  wool  In  1947  and  1948. 

Fi^'  3-49  Vterld  3to.cks  of  Apparel  Wool,  June  30,  1949. 

4-49  Wool  and  Wool  Textiles  - 

FW  5-49  International  Wool  5tudy  Group^ 

F//  6-49  World  Wool  Production  In  1949. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  articles  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  CM.  Purves^  Acting  Chairman,  Floyd  E,  Davis,  Eugene  T,  Ransom, 
Stanley  Mehr,  Constance  H,  Farnv/orth,  C,S.  Stephanides,  and  Tilmer  0.  Engebretson, 
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SimiARY 


Production  of  wool  in  Brazil  is  est:Lmated  at  47.4  million  pounds  in  1949, 
bmpared  with  45.2  million  pounds  in  1948  and  48.0  million  pounds  in  1947,  Out- 
it  has  risen  steadily  since  1940  and  is  now  about  one-third  above  production 
for  that  year.    The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  produces  about  80  percent  of  the 
total  and  practically  all  of  the  v/ool  entering  commercial  channels.    The  increase 
in  wool  production  is  due  to  a  steadily  increasing  sheep  population.    Ten  per- 
cent of  Brazil's  production  of  raw  wool  is  classed  as  m.erino  (64-70' s),  55  per- 
cent as  top  Prima  and  Prima  (58-60-64' s)  while  35  percent  is  of  the  coarser  types. 

Consumption  of  ravir  wool  by  Brazilian  industry  reached  a  yearly  average  of 
approximately  36.4  million  pounds  during  the  war  years  and  has  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  during  the  past  several  years. 

Prices  of  wool  in  Brazil  follwed  closely  the  prices  established  on  the 
vjorld  market  during  the  past  season. 

Brazil  noramJLly  exports  more  wool  than  it  imports.    However,  the  1948  ex- 
ports of  15.6  million  pounds  v;ere  unusually  high  due  to  the  un /willingness  of 
domestic  millers  to  pay  the  high  prices  quoted  early  in  the  season.    The  United 
States  is  the  large'st  buyer  of  Brazilian  wool,  xvhile  Argentina  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  are  the  chief  sources  of  Brazilian  imports. 


1/  Prepared  in  conference  with  Henry  L.  Pitts,  Jr.,  from  reports  submitted  by 
him  while  serving  as  Vice  Consul,  American  Consulate  General,  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil. 

LIVESTOCK  AW)  V/OOL  DIVISION,  OFAR. 


Recently  established  marketing  cooperatives  handle  a  substantial  part  of 
the  v/ool  entering  coimiercial  channels.    However,  their  operations  so  far  are 
confined  largely  to  selling  to  the  domestic  trade. 

The  48  firms  comprising  the  major  part  of  the  v/oolen  textile  industry  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  produced  7.8  million  square  yards  of  -.TOolen  textiles  in 
1948,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1947  output.    Yarn  production  in  1943  is  esti- 
m.ated  to  be  slightly  above  the  1947  figure. 

VroOL  PRODUCING  INDUSTRY 


Rayr  Wool  Production 

■  The  1948  Brazilian  vraol  production  is  nov;  unofficially  estimated  tc  have 
been  about  45.2  million  pounds  gross  weight,  compared  to  the  unofficial  esti- 
mate of' 48.0  million  pounds  for  1947.    Estiffiates  of  Brazil's  wool  production, 
however,  should  explaiji  the  difference  b-etween  estimates  of  the  "amount  of 
wool  v^rhich  is  expected  to  enter  commercial  channels"  and  the  amount  which  could 
be  termed  "total  vrool  production  for  the  entire  co'intry."  -Ttie  figure,  45.2 
million  pounds,  given  as  the  estimated  Brazilian  wool  production  for  1948,  in- 
cludes 33.1  million  pounds  as  that  part  of  the  v/ool  production  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  which  v/as  e:>q3ected  to  enter  commercial  channels,  4.4  million 
pounds  produced  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  v/hich  was  not  expected  to  reach  commercial 
channels,  and  7.7  million  pounds  as  an  estimate  of  the  wool  production  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country.    Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  wool  in  the  latter 
category  is  expected  to  enter  commercial  channels. 

The  33.1  million  pounds  now  estimated  to  have  been  produced  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  in  1948  and  to  enter  commercial  channels  indicate  a  drop  from.  35,3 
million  pounds  produced  for  commercial  use  in  this  State  during  1947.  Brazilian 
trade  sources  explain  that  they  believe  the  difference  of  2.2  million  pounds 
between  the  1947  and  1948  production  figures  v/as  partially  due  to  the  heavy 
rains  that  fell  during  the  month  preceding  the  194S  clip  v/hich  cleaned  the 
vraol  on  the  sheep  to  a  large  ex+.ent  and,  therefore,  brought  down  its  i^ss 
v;eight.    The  clip  started  in  October  1948  and  -.vas  reported  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  December  1948. 

Local  trade  sources  believe  that  the  average  yield  per  animal  in  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  remained  unchanged  since  last  year's  clip  v/ hen  it  was 
estimated  at  5,5  pounds  per  sheep.    The  average  yield  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  is  unofficially  estimated  at  1.8  and  2,2  pounds  for  mature  sheep. 

The  second  major  center  of  sheep  population  in  Brazil  is  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  country  where  most  of  the  wool  produced  is  used  in  the  hand 
vieaving  of  clothing,  rugs,  and  blankets.    The  central  part  of  Brazil  .accounts 
for  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  sheep  in  the  entire  country. 


-T    3.  ~ 


Tiie  table  below  gives  unofficial  vrool  production  estimates  for  Brazil 
for  the  years  since  1940,  with  a  column  for  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  wool  v;hich  en- 
tered commercial  channels  and.  a  column  for  the  entire- estimated  vrool  pro- 
duction of  the  country:  , -:'  "  . 

Table  1. 

WOOL:    Estimated  Production  Entering  Commercial  Channels 
In  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Total  Production  In  Brazil,  Annual  1940  -  1948 


Year  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  •   •■         '  Brazil 

■    Million  pounds  Million  Pounds 

1940  23.7  34.0 

1941  •  •  24.0  34.3 

1942  ■  .,27.4  36.1 

1943  .  .  '  3Q.5  38.6 

1944  33.3  40.2 

1945  ;  32.1  39.8 

1946  .  .      .  .  •  36.7  ■     ■    44.8 

1947  35.3  ,48.0 

1948  -  33.1  45.2" 


Source:     Consulate  estimates  based  on  trade  sources  and  information  from 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Department  of  Statistics, 


Sheep  Numbers  - 

There- are  as  yet  no  further  statistics  for  all  of  Brazil  on  the  total 
sheep  population  except  for  those  released  for  the  year  1940,  when  the  total 
population  was  estimated  at  9,285,118  head,  of  which  6,135,560  head- were  said 
to  be  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  official  estimates  of  the 
sheep  population  as  of  December  31,  1948  as  yet  have  not  been  released;  how- 
ever local  wool  dealers  estimated  the  population  a.t  somev/here  around  9,900,000 
head.    The  following  table  shov\fs  the  number  of  sheep  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
recent. years  as  estimated  by  the  State  Department  of  Statistics:' 

■  *  Table  2.  ■ 


SHEEP:     Numbers  In  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
December  31,  Annual  1940  to  1946 


Year 

Number 

1940 

6,155,560 

1941 

6,253,550 

1942 

6,603,300. 

1943 

6,990,570 

1944 

7,702,580 

1945 

9,111,400 

1946 

10,068,340 

Source:    Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Department  of  Statistics. 
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Grades  of  Wool 

The  following  table,  based  on  information  from  trade  sources,  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  grades  obtained  during  the  1948  clip  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul: 

Table  3, 

 WOOL;    Analysis  of  Clip  In  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  -by  Grade 


Percentage 

Grades 

lOfo 

Merina 

(64 

-  70«s) 

lOfo 

Top  Prima 

(64' 

s) 

Priua 

(58 

-  60' s) 

20fo 

Cruza 

(56 

-  58»s) 

lOfo 

Coarse  Cruza 

(48 

-  50' s) 

% 

Coarser  types 

(44 

-  48' s) 

About  60  percent  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul' s  production  is  "supers"  and  the 
other  40  percent  "Corrente"  (good  average  top  making). 

Consumption 

There  are  no  official  estimates  on  the  total  consumption  of  raw  v;ool  in 
Brazil,    During  the  v;ar  years  consumption  was  estimated  at  a  yearly  average  of 
approximately  36  million  pounds  and  although  there  has  been  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  exports  it  is  believed  that  some  stocks  of  -.vool  v.'ero  built  up  during 
the  war  years  and  that  utilisation  of  these  stocks,  both  for  export  and  by 
woolen  mills  (together  vrlth  small  imports),  has  kept  consumption  at  about  the 
same  level. 

Exports  ■ 

Brazilian  raw  v;ool  exports  in  1948  were  at  a  high  level  and  totaled  15^6 
million  pounds  compared  with  only  9,3  million  oounds  during  1947  and  4.8  million 
pounds  in  1946.    Of  the  total  1948  raw  wool  e>qDorts,  15.2  million  pounds  went 
to  the  United  States,  0,8  million  pounds  to  Uruguay,  0.5  million  pounds  to 
Switzerland  and  the  remainder  to  Belgium,  Poland,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany.    The  following  table  details  these  exports  by  country  of  destinatior 
for  the  years  1946,  1947,  and  194S. 
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Table  4, 

WOOL:    Exports  by  Country  of  Destination,  Annual 

194   -  1948 


1,000  Pounds  1,000  Pounds  1,000  Pounds 

Destination  1946  .         1947  1948 


United  States 

1,887 

1,574 

13,159 

United  Kingdom 

— 

— 

187 

Sv/eden 

73 

238 

— 

Uruguay 

1,265 

313 

836 

Belgium 

22 

392 

430 

Netherlands 

143 

70 

Spain 

33 

Finland 

1,373 

661 

Czechosloval^ia 

6,025  ■ 

Italy 

40 

Portugal 

.11 

Mexico 

220 

Poland 

249 

Germany 

22 

Switzerland 

•527 

TOTM. 

4,797 

9,325 

15,6  30 

Source:    Economic  and  Financial  Statistical  Service,  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Imports 

Wool  imports  during  1948  were  reduced  to  2.5  million  pounds  compared  with 
imports  of  4.0  m.illion  pounds  during  1947  and  3.9  million  pounds  during  1946, 
Of  these  imports,  almost  1.3  million  poimds  originated  from  tlie  Union  of  South 
Africa,  over  0.9  million  pounds  from  Argentina  and  the  remainder  from  Australia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  British  Southwest  Africa,  as 
detailed  below: 

Table  5. 

 WOOL;     Quantity  and  value  of  jjnportG  by  country  of  origin  -  1948  

Country  of  Origin  1,000  Pounds  1,000  Dollars  1/' 


Argentina 

887 

272 

United  States 

21 

7 

United  Kingdom 

27 

38 

Peru 

12 

10 

Australia 

172 

169 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1,348 

947 

British  Southwest  Africa 

11' 

2 

TOTAL 

2,478 

1,445 

\/  All  conversions  to  U.  S.  dollar  based  on  approximate  value  of  -$.05 
per  cruzeiro. 
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The  follovving  table  gives  annual  v/ool  imports  since  1939: 

Table  6. 


RAW  IjOOL; 

Quantity  and  value  of  imports. 

annual  1jo9  -  1948 

Year 

1,000  Pounds 

1,000  Dollars 

1939 

2,958 

530 

1940 

895 

276 

1  GAT 

Oil 

1942 

8  ,230 

2,374 

1943 

12,169 

3,245 

1944 

5,600 

1,646 

1945 

4,810 

1,700 

1946 

3,968 

1,492 

1947 

4,032 

1,944 

1948 

2,478 

1,446 

Source:    Economic  and  Financial  Statistical  Service,  L'inist-ry  of  Finance. 


Marketing?  Conditions 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  marketing  of  tiie  1943  wool  crop  was 
the  unusual  increase  which  prices  experienced  from  the  early  paurt  of  December, 
1943.    Due  to  the  policy  followed  by  domestic  mills  during  the  1S47  crop,  -iwhen 
they  limited  their  purchases  to  the  mdnimum.,  their  stocks  were  practically 
exhausted  on  the  opening  of  the  1948  clip.    It  was  therefore  expected  that 
domestic  inillers  \vould  make  large  purchases.    Hov;ever,  contrar;;  to  all  pre- 
dictions, they  shewed  considerable  reluctance  to  do  so  as  t?iey  considered  the 
quotations  to  be  too  high.    The  marie ef  situation  was,  therefore,  not  too  clear 
until  late  in  December  1946,  when  demand  in  the  international  market  began  to 
increase.    The  local,  oj.iotaticns  at  that  time  v.-ere  low  enough  for  a  ready  demand 
to  develop  from  abroad  for  Rio  Grande  do  S.J.  wool.    The  local  -.rice  soon  reached 
the  prevailing  international  level.    In  view  of  the  reluctant  attitude  ass-ined 
by  domestic  mills,  local  exporters  did  not  hesitate  to  soil  as  much  of  their 
vrool  abroad  as  possible,  and  in  a  very  short  ti-ne  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
1948  production  v/as  disposed  of  abroad,  principally  through  sales  to  the 
United  States. 


The  domestic  mills  then  realized  that  there  was  a  potential  shortage  of 
wool  and  the  strong  rush  of  Brazilian  wool  buyers  took  olaco.    '.Thile  export 
prices  were  already  on  extremely  higii  levels,  prices  to  domestic  mills  were 
oven  higher.    Rio  Grande  do  Sul  mills  took  orily  about  4  million  rounds,  bjt 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  textile  mills  purchased  most  of  the"  remainder  of 
the  crop.    The  lov;  stocks  at  present  in  the  h.ands  of  domestic  mills  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  substantial  changes  in  the  Brazilian  raw  wool  ajnocrt  situation 
which  is  now  expected  to  reach  a  higher  level. 
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The  average  prices  paid  to  producers  per  15  kilo-arroba  (approximately 
35  pounds)  of  wool  in  the  grease  was  $9.88  in  194F, $Er.69"  in"  194-7 ,  $10;52 
in  194'8  and  $15,50  in  February  1949,    However,  during  the  months'  of  "April  and 
May,  when  the  current  -dlip  was  practically  all  disposed  of,  the  average.,  GIF 
Sao  Paulo  price  reached  $23.30  per  33  pounds,  ; 

Cooperatives  ■  , 

At  the  present  time  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  wool  production  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  handled  by  the  five  cooperatives  in  that  State.    These  cooper- 
atives are  located  in  Uruguayana,  Pelotas,  Livreraento,  Bage  and  Alegrete.  The 
cooperative  in  Uruguayana  is  estimated , to  have  purchased  approximately  2  million 
pounds  of  "last  year's  production,  with  the  others  purchasing  lesser  amounts 
and  the  one  in  Alegrete  only  handling  some  0,56  million  pounds.    It  is  not 
possible  to  give  definite  figures  on  the  amount, of  woll  handled  by  each  cooper- 
ative, but  it  is  believed  that  the  five  cooperatives  purchase  at  least  5.5 
million  pounds  in  an  average  year, 

'  The  proportion  of  the  entire  wool  production  entering  commercial  channels 
which  is  purchased  by  the  cooperatives  varies  from  year  to  year.    The  cooperative 
in  Alegrete,  for  example,  baled  and  sold  some  0.66  million  pounds  of  ;#ool  during 
1948.    This  was  the  third  year  this  cooperative  was  in  operation.    In  its  first 
year  it  handled  1.32  million  pounds.    Naturally,  these  cooperatives  com^pete 
with  vjool"' dealers  who  claim  that  the  administration  of  the  cooperatives  is 
usually  noit 'her  efficient  nor  competent.-  The  cooperatives,  however,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  promise  better  prices  than  the  dealers.    The  dealers 
send  agents  to  look  over  the  available  wool  and  purchase  the  entire  lot  con- 
sisting of  djjrferent  grades  of  vvool  from  the  producer  on  an  average  price  per 
arroba  (33  pounds).    These  prices,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amount  of  fine 
wool  in  the  lot,  which  an  experienced  dealer  can  estimate. 

Dealers  pay  the  producers  promptly  when  the  transaction  is  made.    When  the 
co.operatives  purchase  viool,  their  procedure  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  The 
producer  delivers  his  wool  to  the  cooperative  where  technicians  trained'  by  the 
State  Department,  of  Agriculture  separate  the  wool  according  to  various  types 
and  grades.    After  this  has  been  done,-  the  cooperative  advances  the  producer 
80  percent  of  the  value-  of  the  wool  based  on  the  price  at  which  the  cooperative 
expects  to  sell  the  wool.  '  The  remaining  20  percent  is  not  given  to  the  pro- 
ducer until'  the  sale  is  completed,  which  might  mean  a  delay  of  .  several  months. 
If  the  sale  is  lovrar  than  the  previously  estimat^ed  price,  the  producer  may  not 
get  this  20  percent j  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cooperative  obtains  a  higher 
price  than  anticipated,  the  producer  gets  the  benefit  of  this  price. 

The  cooperatives  sell  both  to  buyers  in  Brazil  and  to  buyers  abroad.  Most 
of  the  exports  are  handled  for  the  cooperatives  by  experienced  firms  in  this 
line  as  the  cooperatives  do  not  yet  have  much  experience  in  the  export  field. 
For  example,  the  cooperative  in  Alegrete  has  advised  the  Consulate  that  of  the 
0,66  million  pounds  sold  last  year,  only  0,06  million  pounds  were  exported  and 
these  exports  were  handled  by  a  firm  in  Montevideo.    All  of  the  cooperatives 
are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  their 
exports  are  often  moved  through  the  ports  of  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
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Outlook  for  Vfool  Production 

The  quality  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  v/6ol  is  considered  fairly  good.    In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  near  the  Uruguayan  border,  the  v*ool  produced  is 
quite  similar  to  that  produced  in  Uruguay,    In  general,  hov/ever,  the  vfool  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  not  as  uniform  as  that  in  Uruguay  or  Argentina  where 
there  are  larger  flocks.    The  annual  production  is,  of  course,  much  smaller 
than  either  of  those  countries. 

The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Department  of  A£;riculture  and  local  producers  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  in  recent  years  to  increase  the  average  yield  per  sheep 
and  Luprove  the  quality  of  the  v/ool.    Their  efforts  have  been  fairly  successful 
and  buyers  in  the  United  States  are  reported  to  have  been  satisfied  "vrith  the 
quality  of  last  year's  shipments.    The  total  production  that  enters  commercial 
channels,  however,  is  not  increasing  rapidly, 

Brazilian  ''TooI  producers  ?,re  in  a  very  favorable  position  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  the  large  local  md  worldM^ide  demand  for  v/ool  and  the  high 
prices  paid  in  recent  months.    A  strong  domestic  demand  is  e»Dected  for  the 
next  clip,  \{±th  Brazilian  mills  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
finer  v/ools  especially.    New  plants  have  been  constructed  in  Brazil  recently 
to  manuf-^cture  y;oolen  yarn  and  textiles,  and  it  is  believed  that  very  few 
stocks  of  raw  wool  remain  to  be  dravm  upon.    All  this  means  that  the  nen  clip 
will  probably  not  be  exported  to  the  extent  of  the  last  clip.    Trade  sources 
expect  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  tne  present  clip  to  be  exported, 

■The  long-time  outlook  for  wool  production  in  Brazil  is  favorable  and  a 
gradual  increase  is  expected.    The  clip  nov;  in  progress  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
is  estimated  to  be  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  that  of  last  year. 

V^DOL  TEXTILE  IMDUSTRY 

Output 


Although  no  accurate  statistics  are  available,  the  Sao  Paulo  Syndicate 
for  the  Spinning  and  ./eaving  Industry  estimates  that  -production  of  r.ool  tex- 
tiles in  the  State  during  1948  .amounted  to  about  8.5  million  square  meters 
(7.8  million  square  yards)  and  in  any  event  believes  that  output  surpassed 
the  1947  production  of  an  estimated  8  million  square  meters  (7.3  million 
square  yards).    Similarly,  output  of  yam  is  thought  to  have  been  greater, 
in  1948  than  the  production  for  1947. 

According  to  figures  obtained  from  the  Syndicate  for  the  Spinning  and 
Wca^/ing  Industry,  the  48  firms  coi:prising  the  major  oart  of  the'wool  textile 
industry  in  the  State  of  Sao  Faulo  produced  the  follo-.vin^  aoiount  of  yarns  ir 
1947 : 
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Description 


Combed 
Pounds 


Up  to  1/28 
From  1/28  to  l/40 
From  1/40  to  l/48 
Over  1/48 

TOTAL  Combed 

Description 


Up  to  6,000  ms.  \/ 
From  6,000  to  12,000  ms. 
From  12,000  to  16,000  ms. 
Over  16,000  ms, 

TOTAL  Carded 


2,046,744 
935,626 
314,446 
94,562 

3,391,378 

Carded 


Pounds 

1,965,244 
2,036,691 
614,466 
154  ,426 
4,770,827 


3-/  Ms,,  indicates  number  of  linear  meter  per  kilo, 


A  large  part  of  the  vjool  produced  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  normally  con- 
sumed in  Sao  Paulo  which  occupies  first  place  in  the  vrool  textile  industry  in 
Brazil,  producing  80  percent  of  the  country's  total  annual  volume. 

Because  that  portion  of  domestic  wool  which  is  not  exported  is  insufficient 
to  meet  domestic  needs  and  as  the  quality  is  not  good  enough  for  fine  textiles, 
it  ig  necessary  to  mix  domestic  and  high  grade  imported  yarns  and  wool,  using 
native  wool  for  carded  yarn  and  imported  wool  for  combed  yarn.    In  the  past 
local  m^anufacturers  have  imported' wool  from  "overseas' in '  amount  varying' from  10 
to  about  30  percent. 

Imports  of  .iool  Textiles 

During  1948  imports  of  vrool  textiles  vrere  nearly  tvro  and  one-half  times 
those  in  1947,  totaling  1,510,290  pounds,"  compared  v;ith  only  6  31,433  pounds 
in  1947.    Great  Britain  supplied  1,044,980  pounds'  of  this  total,'  the  remainder 
originating  from  several  other  countries  .among  which  the  United  States,  Italy 
and  France  v/ere  the  most  important.    The  follov/ing  table  shows  imports  of 
woolen  textiles  by  country  of  origin  for  the  years  1937,  1938,  1947  and  1948, 
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Table  7. 

vroOL  TEXTILES:    Imoorts  by  Country  of  Origin — Annual 
■  1937,  1938,  1947  and  1948  -  In  Pounds 


1 937 

1938 

1947 

1948 

vjrox  liicUiy 

fi"?  ftQ7 

78  OPT 

P  '^4.1 

"•15 

14,041 

i-iU.  o  Ul  Xd. 

TTn -i  f  orl  Qfo+oa 
UXi-i-UtjLl  OuciUcu) 

C  J  Of  O 

4.  OQP 

171  846 

136  826 

41  757 

97,247 

111,101 

LTx  oclu     X?X  XUcLXIi 

"1  fi7R 

X*--'0  ,  U  f  o 

254  007 

1044.980 

l\Jo  U 1 ;  c;x  X  cu  iU.o 

RAO 

1  759 

7,368 

X  'XX 

ioX  y  J  r  %-/ 

?0  *183 

48,378 

116,224 

Japan 

1,036 

146 

Poland 

97 

— 

■ 

— 

Syria 

529 

Switaerland 

57 

2,864 

33,101 

Czechoslovakia  . 

5,139 

5,611 

45,558 

Belgium-Luxenibo  urg 

611 

2,019 

7,789 

8,278 

Portugal 

28,100 

763 

Ireland 

4,678 

Israel 

2^7 

TOTAL 

281,891 

271,706 

631,433 

1,510,290 

Source:    Economic  and 

Financial 

Statistical  Service, 

Ministry 

of  Finance , 

Table  8, 


WOOL  TEXTILES:    Value  of  Imports  by  Country  of  Origin — ^Annual 
1937,  1938,  19-x7  and  19-^;8  -  In  Dollars 


Country  of  Origin 

1937 

1938 

1^47 

1?4S 

Ge  rmany 

$  114,725 

1    178,216  $ 

$  - 

Argentina 

1,469 

620 

98,793 

Austria 

259 

United  States 

3,899 

7,617 

873,494 

464,052 

Fra,nce 

41,260 

60,162 

564,054 

711,536 

Grea,t  Britain 

353,271 

325,871 

1,328,959 

4003,015 

Netherlands 

1,538 

13,359 

26,330 

Italy 

32,129 

36,398 

244,593 

586,896 

Japan 

1,083 

128 

Poland 

12S 

Syria 

'  451 

Switzerland 

152 

17,985 

200,807 

Czechoslovakia 

9,715 

11,903 

195,116 

Be  Igium-Luxembc  urg 

1,052 

4,217 

49,384 

37,483 

Portugal 

174,724 

5,200 

Ireland 

6,270 

Israel 

1,254 

TOTAL 

t  561,261 

%    625, 13x  $ 

o, 37  2,37^ 

$  5,230,436 

Source:     Economic  .and 

Fin-Jicial  St 

atistical  Service, 

Minis trv 

of  Finance 
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Outlook  for  Wool  Textile  Industry 

Brazilian  v/ool  textiles  are  not  exported  to  any  extent.    Statistics  are 
not  available  on  this  subject,  but  the  sizable  v\;artime  exports  to  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  have  undoubtedly  stopped.    The  drop  in  demand  for  Brazilian  wool 
textiles  by  nearby  countries  and  the  large  ojnports  of  v;ool  textiles  in  1948 
inevitably  resulted  in  a  renewed  demand  for  increased  tariff  protection.  The 
producers  of  rav;  viool  are  not  affected  adversely  by  the  relatively  small  im- 
ports of  finer  grades  of  ravi  v;ool,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  but  agitation 
for  increased  t.?j?iffs  on  v;ool  textiles  may  achieve  results. 

The  Brazilian  Governjnent  granted  Import  licenses  for  vvool  textiles  liberally 
in  1948  in  an  attempt  to  consume  blocked  balances  in  certain  foreign  countries. 
These  l">rge  imports  of  wool  yarn  and  textiles  are  naturally  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  industry.    In  December  1948  the  viorkers  of  the  \jool 
industry  in  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  addressed  a 
communica,tion  to  the'  EXDort-Lnport  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  requesting 
protection  against  imports  of  both  vroolen  textiles  and  yarn.    This  communication 
points  out  the  "saturation"  of  the  national  market  viith  "most  serious  results" 
for  the  v;hole  national  industry.    It  also  pointed  out  the  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies rarnong  v.'holesale  houses  and  importers,  and  requested  that  imports  of 
v/ool  textiles  be  limited  to  110,230  pounds  annually  -  quite  a  reduction  from 
the  importation  of  nearly  1,543,220  pounds  in  1948. 

This  vieviT  is,  of  course,  supported  by  numerous  private  elements  in  the 
local  industry  who  say  there  is  no  longer  an  outlet  for  all  of  the  national 
production  and  th-nt  unless  som.e  other  relief  is  obtained,  export  markets  for 
the  surplus  may  have  to  be  sought.    They  lament  the  preference  for  foreign  wool 
textiles,  and  feel  that  the-  national  industry  could  satisfactorily  take  care 
of  Brazilian  necessities. 

Opinion  gathered  from  Important  Sco  Paulo  manufacturers  of  v.-ool  textiles 
varies  somev/hat  on  the  extent  to  Vvhich  their  market  has  been  affected  by  imports. 
The  Consulate  General  in  Sao  Paulo  reports  that  one  of  the  principal  Sao  P:iulo 
manufacturers  of  vraol' goods  recently  said  that  imports  have  had  a  depressive 
effect  on  the  market  but  not  as  yet  to  an  alarming  degree.    The  larger  manu- 
facturers are  still  in  good  condition,  according  to  this  source.    They  have 
not  been  obliged  to  lower  their  price  levels  appreciably  and  there  are  still 
sales  for  most  of  the  national  output,  although  the  situa.tion  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult. 

On  November  12,  1949,  Decree  Law  8819  of  January  24,  1945,  -which  reduced 
wool  import  tariffs,  v^as  revol-'ed  and  Law  911  vias  promulgated,  increasing  the 
import  duties  on  wool  and  vrool  goods  to  somewhere  near  the  1945  rates.  These 
rates  are  provisional  to  the  ex  tent  that  they  conflict  v/ith  rates  negotiated 
under  GATT. 
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